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“ Therefore as a SrRANGER, bid it welcome.” 
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REVIEW. 
Art. II. Poems, by Samuel Rogers Philadelphia. _ Bradford 
and Inskeep, and Inskeep and Bradford, New-York, 1813, 18mo 
p- 206. > 


THE present age is remarkably prolifick in poets, and their 
writings, we believe, are as much read, as novels or romances 
formerly were. Indeed, within the circle of our own observation, 
we have met with several fair damsels, who have almost abjured 
the productions of the Minerva press, for those of the Ballan- 
tynes; and, instead of shuddering over the horrours of Italian 
castles, with their accompaniments of funereal palls, and mur- 
derous banditti, they now joyfully transport their imaginations to 
the heath-covered plains of Scoétland, where the most terrifick 
object that presents itself, is a highland chieftain, or a stark moss 
trooper. This alteration in public taste, is however, miore in 
appearance, than in reality : A majority of modern Rhymers exer- 
cise their talents in the invention of romantick tales, which, in 
no case, arise to the dignity of epic poetry; although from the 
limits that custom prescribes, they are prevented from introduc- 
ing the odious trash of prosaick fiction. Whether this enlarge- 
ment of the subjects of poetry is conducive to the advancement of 
what was formerly supposed to be, its legitimate ends, we are not 
prepared to examine. It is sufficient that literature and morals 
are improved by the change, and we rejoice that it is so. 

It is matter of congratulation that the work before us, is nat 
written in the manner, nor is liable to the censures which have 
been so lavishly heaped on those arch hereticks, Scott and 
Southey. Their merits have been so ably investigated on one 
side of the Atlantic, that many of our writers haye merely adopt- 
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ed imported observations, and the Edinburgh criticks of the 
works of these poets, have every reason to be thankful for the 
care that has been taken to wiredraw their ideas, as well as to 
render their opinions popular. It is really time to stop this sail- 
ing under false colours ; and, since the publick continue so obsti- 
nate as to admire, to offer something more cogent than a repeti- 
tion of old arguments, or else leave the decision to posterity, 2 
tribuna), impartial and final. We must however be understood, 
net to desiderate such originality as has been displayed in a late 
criticism, on a wild Irish Poet, as he is facetiously styled. The 
grossest plagiarisms are preferable to these, “ryghte merrie and 
conceitede” effusions. 

Mr. Rogers, we understand, is an opulent banker in London, 
and possesses, (as his works evidently indicate,) extensive learn- 
ing, refined taste, and an amiable heart. His first poetical essay 
was, “ The Pleasures of Memory,” which was published rather 
more than twenty years since, and was received with considerable 
favour by the publick. Its subsequent popularity has been im- 
peded by the inundating mass of late works ; but those who ad- 
mire mellowness of description, combined with elegance of ver- 
sification, will not readily resign the claims of Mr. Rogers to 
a respectable standing among modern poets. In point of positive 
excellence, we consider him inferiour, and indeed eclipsed, by: a 
later production of a similarnature. “ The Pleasures of Hope,” 
has greater faults, and the praise of originality (if any) is due to 
the English bard. So also, in philosophical design, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the beauties of nature, the superiori-. 
ty must be conceded; but, in occasional, and not unfrequent 
touches of beauty or sublimity, in those flights which “ transport 
the soul to Elysium,” Campbell is infinitely the most success- 
ful. We recollect no lines, in the Pleasures of Memory, in 
way comparable to his description of the tempest-tost sailor, 
or any so touching, as his lovely picture of maternal affection. 

After being publicly called on by his friend, the late Richard 
Cumberland, to “ stand forth in the title page of some future 
work, that shall be in substance greater, in dignity more sub- 
lime, and in purity of versification, not less charming” than his 
former one ; after announcing, at intervals, for at least ten 
years, that he was engaged ina poem on the Discovery of Ame- 
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rica, Mr. Rogers has at length presented to the world, the 
production which is the more immediate subject of these obser- 
vations. It is entitled, “ Fragments of a Poem, called the Voy- 
age of Columbus.” In the introduction, the reader is informed, 
that the original is in the Castilian language, and was found in an 
old religious house, near Palos, dedicated to our lady of Rabida. 
From an inscription on the manuscript, we learn, that it was 
written by some nameless personage, and that age is rapidly de- 
stroying its texture. 

My leaves forsake me, one by one, 

The book-worm thro’ and thro’ has gone. 

Oh haste—unclasp me, and unfold ; 

The tale within was never told! 

Columbus, after repeated disappointments from the sovereigns 
of Europe, at length obtained three ships from Spain, with 
which he adventured on his voyage of discovery. On the 14th of 
September, 1492, when our navigator was pursuing his way, the 
Poem opens. It was night; the moon shone clear, and the winds 
were hushed. On board the vessels, all was silent, and sunk in 
repose. Columbus, alone, was engaged in wakeful thoughts on 
the future, and in strengthening his mind by confidence in heaven; 
when, turning to view his compass, he observed it alter its 
direction in an unsteady and wavering manner, until at length it 
pointed to the west. This unexpected phenomenon was at first 
appalling, but the natural force of his mind soon conquered the 
forebodings of fear. 

** Ah no ” he cried, and calm’d his anxious brow. 
* Ti, nor the signs of ill, tis thine to show. 
** Thine but to lead me where I wish’d to go !” 

A steady, pewerful, but not violent east wind soon arose, 
and carried him with rapidity over seas bounded by new horizons, 
and decked with other stars. Their course is suddenly inter- 
rupted by vegetation, which assumes the appearance of a coun- 
try inundated by the sea. Alarm and despondence overcome the 
sailors, when the commanding genius of their leader infuses con- 
fidence, by boldly leading his vessel over the apparently danger- 
ous path: the illusion vanishes; nothing is now beheld, but 
“ scattered sedge,” and the voyage is pursued with its wonted 


rapidity. 
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Meanwhile, alarmed at the approach of these Christian voy- 
agers, the evil spirits of the western world assemble. In a deep 
-recess of the Andes, upheld by pillars of basalt, and illuminated 
by the lightning, the forms, who erst were worshipped in Plata 
and Chili, on the shores of Huron and Ontario, meet in conncil. 
Merion, chief of the Zemi, for gods of the islanders,) address- 
es them, with the dreadful information, that they must prepare 
to resign their thrones for “ lakes of living fire, and triumph, for 
despair”—that a mortal has baffled their power; has arrived safe 
on their confines, and that nothing but stratagem can relieve 
them. They disperse. Merion, in the form of the zigantick 
Condor, takes his sublime flightt to the vessels of Columbus. 
That. hero, self-possessed, concealed his grief, and scattered 
hope and assurance among his disheartened crew. The evil spirit 
however, infused fear into the breast of Roldan, one of his brav- 
est and most faithful followers. A mutiny follows, which is only 
quelled by the eloquence of their leader, who requested them to 
delay returning for three days. Atthe end of two, land is disco- 
vered. A burst of joy evinces their gratitude to heaven ; the sa- 
cred cross is reared on the shore, and every knee is bowed in 
humble adoration. The natives crowd to the beach to view the 
strangers, and to welcome them with rites of hospitality. The 
telescope and mirror are examined with wonder, and exchanged 
with avidity for gold. The beauties of nature are scattered in 
profusion over this delightful country, and happiness beams 
from every eye. Ata banquet however, at which the Europeans 
and Natives were both present, the ghost of Cazziva, an ancient 
Cacique, interrupts their harmony, and foretells the doom 
that awaits these devoted regions. 

T we-months pass away, when an angel appears to Columbus in 
a dream, and addresses him thus: “ The wind recalls thee; re- 
turn to Spain: To thee, is delegated the proud office of in- 
forming a Europe of 

Anether nature, and a new mankind! 

“ Other eyes are destined to see the splendour of Mexico, and 
to view the Pacific roll his ample tide. Chains are to be thy re- 
ward, thy gray hairs shall descend to the grave with sorrow, the 
gountry, which you came to bless, shall be desolated; yet still 
rejoice! This land is to be the asy'um of the oppressed of all 

t His flight a whirlwind, and when heard afar, 
Like thunder, or the distant din of war! 
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nations ; here, peace and religion are to abide. Thine is the 
bright reward, to live in fame, to be immortalized as a benefactor 
of mankind.” 

Such is briefly the narrative of this poem. The reader will 
easily perceive that no subject can be better calculated to elicit 
talents, nor any one that gives greater scope for new and romantick 
imagery. It is, as it were, almost unoccupied by the votaries of 
the muses, if we except the Columbiad of Mr. Barlow, to which 
a resemblance is perceptible, particularly in the conclusion. In- 
stead, however, of producing a finished work, “ worthy of his 
former name,” instead of filling up the outline of his’ story, Mr. 
Rogers has merely given us detached lines, apparently strung 
together from the contents of his Common-place Book, and, in 
no case, indicating, that the least care has been taken as to that 
essential beauty of a Poem, the harmony and connection of its 
different parts. It is nominally divided into twelve cantos, of 
which the eleventh is wanting. Each of these seldom exceeds 
sixty or seventy lines in length, and, in all, there are stopping 
places for the mind, significantly designated by asterisks. In 
hardly one case, is an incident completely developed, and, in- 
deed in the sketch which we have given, we have been several 
times indebted to the « Argument” for ideas which we were una- 
ble to educe from the narrative itself. Ina poet of reputation, 
such things have too much the appearance of affectation or care- 
lessness, either of which are undeserving of mercy ; but the 
polish of the verses preclude us from believing that it is the last, 
and we are left to lament, that a follower of Pope and Dryden 
has, ina measure, disgraced his talents. We the more keenly 
regret this, as the cause of orthodox poetry has need of all its 
adherents, and an example of innovation, like the presefit, will 
doubtless lead to, and indeed, in our opinion, fully justifies the 
freaks and fantasies of the wildest imagination. We cannot con- 
ceive how the effect is in the least increased by its antique appear- 
ance, nor do we approve of introducing several lines of the poem, 
in the Notes, with the observation, “ The fourth Canto began 
thus.” The mighty idea of Columbus that a new world existed, 
the discovery of America, with a thousand: sublime and pictu- 
resque incidents attached to it, are of themselves sufficient to 
rouse every latent feeling, and carry the imagination irresistibly 
* in medias res,” without resorting to the stale trick of a worm- 
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eaten manuscript, to confer dignity, or to cast a shade of anti- 
quity over the story. 

We have already intimated that several lines of this poem are 
extremely beautiful, and fully evince the powers of the Author. 
In proof of this, we quote the following description of the effect 
which a view of the Mirror and Telescope produced on a female 
native of America. 

Then Cora came, the youngest of her race, 
And in her hands she hid her lovely face ; 
Yet oft by stealth, a timid glance she cast, 
And now with playful step the mirror past, 
Each bright reflection, brighter than the last ! 
And oft behind it flew, and oft before, 
The more she search’d, pleas’d and perplex’d the more, 
And leok’d and Jaugh’d and blushed with quick surprise, 
Her lips all mirth, all extacy her eyes ! 
But soon the Telescope attracts her view, 
And lo! her lover in his light canoe, 
Rocking at noon-tide on the silent sea 
Before her lies! it cannot, cannot be. 
Late as he left the shore, she linger’d there, 
Till less and less he melted into air ! 
Sigh after sigh steals from her gentle frame 
And say—that murmur—was it not his name ? 
She turns ; and thinks; and, lost in wild amaze 


Gazes again, and could forever gaze ! 
Canto IX. 


The feelings which swayed, when the east wind guided their 
course, and they were launched as it were, into a new expanse of 
ocean, are thus pourtrayed. 


Tides duly ebb’d and flow’d, 
Stars rose and set, and new horizons glow’d, 
Yet still it blew, as with primeval sway, 
Still did its ample spirit, night and day, 
Move on the waters ! All resigned to fate, 
Folded their arms, and sat, and seemed to wait 
Some sudden change, and sought in chill suspense, 
New spheres of being, and new modes of sense ; 
As men departing, though not doom’d to die, 
And midway on their passage to eternity. 

Canto I. 


To these extracts we only add the following pathetick lines, 
descriptive of the emotions which rent the bosom of Columbus, 
when bidding adieu to Spain. 
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Then sunk his gen’rous spirit, and he wept, 

‘The friend, the father rose, the hero slept. 

Palos,* thy port with many a pang resign’d, 
Fill’e with its busy scenes his lonely mind. 

The solemn march, the vows in concert given, 
The bended kneeg, and lifted hands to heaven, 
The incens’d rites, and choral harmonies, 

The guardian’s blessings mingling with his sighs, 
While his dear boys, ah! on his neck they hung, 


And long at parting to his garments clung. 
Canto TV. 


The remaining pages of this volume are occupied by several 
smaller pieces, a number of which were published with the first 
edition of the “ Pleasures of Memory.” On these, publick opin- 
ion has already decided so as to render it unnecessary to discuss 
their merits. The Lines “ Ona Tear,” “ To a friend on his 
Marriage,” “ A Wish,’ “ The Sailor,” and the Italian Song com- 
mencing “ Dear is my little native vale” require only to be read, 
to be admired. We copy one of Mr. Rogers’ translations from 
the Greek, which in the present edition is styled “ Leucippe and 
her Babe” and request our readers to compare it with the first ar- 
ticle inthe poetical department. Ina few words it comprises the _ 
incidents of that ballad, the beauties of which have been render- 
ed familiar to all admirers of eloquence. 

While on the cliff, with calm delight*she kneels, 
And the blue vales a thousand joys recal, 
See, to the last, last verge, her infant steals ! © 
O fly—yet stir not, speak not—lest it fall. 
Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare, 
And the fond boy springs back to nestle there, 

The pieces which are published for the first time in this vol- 
ume, are of a similar nature with those already noticed, although 
none, we think, equal to Mr. Rogers’ earlier productions. There 
are some fine verses, intended to have been spoken by Mrs. Sid- 
dons after the performance of a tragedy, on abenefit night. They 
delineate female life, and like Shakespeare’s Jaques, com- 
pare each grade of age, to the different acts of adrama. We were 
rather surprised to find the following observations, put in the 
mouth of a lady, . 

Believe me, those, who best the heart diss¢ct, 
Know every Woman studies stage effect. 
She moulds her manners to the part she fills, 

* Palos was the pOrt from whence he sailed. 
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As instinct teaches, or as humour wills; 

And as the grave or gay talent calls, 

Acts in the drama, till the curtain falls. 
And again, 
Thus Woman makes her entrance and her exit 
Not least an actress, when she least suspects it. 
Yet nature oft peeps out and mars the plot, 
Each lesson lost, each poor pretence forgot ; 
Full oft, with energy, she scorns controul, 
At once lights up the features of the soul ; 
Unlocks each thought, chain’d down by coward art, 
And to full day, the latent passions start ! 


The “ verses written in Westminster Abbey,” after the fune- 
ral of the Right. Hon. Charles J. Fox, are extremely well done, 
and the Address “ to the Butterfly,” appears to us to be conceiv- 
ed in the true spirit of poetry. With these we shall hereafter 
adorn our columns. 


FOR THE STRANGER. 

Since the late publication of the private correspondence of 
JUNIUS, by Mr. Woodfall, a number of persons have inclined 
to a belief that the writer of those letters was Lord Viscount 
Sackville (formerly Lord George Germain). Indeed the author of 
the “ Preliminary Essay,” does not appear very anxious to refute 
this supposition ; but whoever reads the following extract from 
the Memoirs of Cumberland, and still believes Lord Sackville 
was Junius, must have a worse opinion of him than I am willing 
to entertain. . 

“ Lord Sackville attended parliament, as he said he would, and returned, 
as he predicted, a dying man. He allowed me to call in Sir Francis Mill- 
man, then practising at Tunbridge wells ; all medical aid was in vain; the 
saponaceous medicines, that had given him intervals of ease, and probably 
many years of existence, had now lost their efficacy, or by their efficacy 
worn their conductors out. He wished to take his last leave of the Earl of 
Mansfield, then at Tunbridge wells, I signified this to the Earl, and ac- 
companied him in his chaise to Stoneland ; (the seat of Lord Sackville) I 
was present at their interview. Lord Sackville, just dismounted from his 
horse, came into the room, where we had waited a very few minutes, and 
ptaggered as he advanced to reach his hand to his respectable visitor ; he 
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drew his breath with palpitating quickness, and if I remember rightly, never 
rode again; there was a death-like character in his countenance, that 
visibly affected and disturbed Lord Mansfield, in a manner tbat I did not 
expect, for it had more of horrour in it, than a firm ran ought to have 
shown, and less perhaps of other feelings, than a friend, invited to a meeting 
of that nature, must have discovered, had he not been frightened from off 
Ais propriety. ’ 

As soon as Lord Sackville had recovered his breath, his visitor remaining 
silent, he began by apologizing for the trouble he had given him, and for 
the unpleasant spectacle he was conscious of exhibiting to him, in the con- 
dition he was reduced to. ‘ But my good lord,” he said, “‘ though I ought 
not to have imposed upon you the painful ceremony of paying a last visit to 
a dying man; yet so great was my anxiety to xeturn you my unfeigned 
thanks for all your goodness to me, all the kind approbation you have shown 
me through the course of my unprasperous life, that I could not know you 
was so near me, and not wish to assure you of the invariable respect 1 have 
entertained for your character, and now in the most serious manner to 
solicit your forgiveness, if ever in the fluctuations of politicks, or the heats 
of party, I have appeared in your eyes at any moment of my life, unjust to 
your great merits, or forgetful of your many favours.’’ 

Lord Mansfield made a reply perfectly becoming, and highly satisfactory ; 
he was far on in years, and not in sanguine health, or a strong state 
of nerves, there was no immediate reason to eontinue the discourse ; 
Lord Sackville did not press for it; his visitor departed, and I staid with 
him. He made no other observation upon what had passed, than that 
it was extremely obliging in Lord Mansfield, and then turned to other 
subjects.” 


Compare the above expressions of respect, with the publick 
letters of Junius, and his private correspondence with Woodfall,* 
and then say whether it is possible to suppose Lord Sackville to 
be the writer, without believing the depravity of his heart to have 
been of the worst nature; an idea contradicted by the whole 
tenour of his life. X. 


*In one of the private letters of Junius, to Woodfall, (No. 41,) is the 
following expression concerning Lord Mansfield ; “* We have got the rasca! 
down, let us strangle him if possible.” In another (No. 44) he observes, 
“ With a sound heart, be assured you are better gifted, even for worldly hap- 
pinese, than tf vou had been cursed with the abilities of a Mansfield.” 
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FOR THE STRANGER. 

WE anticipated much new and interesting information from 
the perusal of the article on Botany in the fourth volume of the 
American Edition of the New Edinburgh Encyclofiedia : The ob- 
vious advantages possessed in this country for attainments in this 
science, the discoveries which continually occur in the narrow cir- 
cle of our own observation, and the reputation of the gentlemen 
who had, or who ought tg have had the inspection of this article, 
were surely reasonable grounds for expectation. It is true, indeed, 
that had we judged from the attention which the preceding vol- 
umes* received from the American Editors, our disappointment 
would have been less, but again when their eager ambition for 


Seeing their names in print} is considered, we might be surprised 


that so favourable an opportunity as the present should not have 
been seized for the purpose. The apology for the present length 
of the article, which is found at its conclusion, must have prevent- 
ed them from extending it further, but the excuse, if so it 
can be called, will never be received. No American can be 
well pleased upon reading a treatise on Botany, reprinted in 
this country and “ improved for the greater satisfaction and better 
«information of the people of the United States,”} without the 
mere mention of his fellow-citizen Muhlenburgh, aman whose 
discoveries in Botany have been numerous and important, and 
have immortalized some hawkers of science who have crept into 
his confidence, stolen his labours, and proclaimed them to the 
world as their own. 

In turning over the Classification, North America does not ap- 
pear to have her proportionate share in the plants enumerated, 
nor can this be expected, which Persoon and Willdenow are the 


* From this censure we wish to exclude the additional remarks on Agri- 
culture by the late Hon. Robert R. Livingston and a few notes by Dupon- 
ceau and Hembel. 

¢ The writers in the original work have designated their articles by mere- 
ly a single letter of the Greek or Roman alphabet, while the American gen- 
tlemen subscribe their names in full to a single line, fearing no doubt, lest 
they should be defrauded of their labour and genius. Thus we have Vol. 
Ast. page 523,-—‘* This must be considered a traveller’s licence.” Tench 
Coxe.—-And p. 609, “ This willnot be considered correct by many.” Tench 


Coxe. 
+ See title page of the American Edition Ed, Encyclop. 
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Jatest authors quoted. The new Species which are to be found 
in the second part of Dr. Clarke’s Travels might have been men- 
tioned, especially as his authority is acknowledged, by the Euro- 
pean Editors inserting those which he discovered in the Crimea. 
Nothing by way of remedy for these errours, can be expected from 
the Second Edition of this work, which as such, is palmed upon 
the publick, since the republication of the title-page, and the sub- 
stitution of the names of Whiting and Watson for those of 
the real and only publishers at Philadelphia is all that entitle it to 
the appellation of a new edition, a term which fairly implies the 
republication and revisal of a book.* 

The American Editors of this Encyclopedia, (twenty-five innum- 
ber)are in general deservedlyeminent for their erudition, and if their 
attention is directed to it,are enabled to give many important addi- 
tions. Some, however, are never presented with the book, until 
itis republished. We say this from our own knowledge in one 
case, and have reason to believe that it has occurred in others. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance we hoped from the number of 
Naturalists employed in the work, that this valuable article 
on Botany would have received the attention it deserved. 

As itis, we consider it as an additional proof of the folly of 
employing Editors, who in but few cases give any additional im- 
portance to a work, except their names. hie oO. 

* In justice to Messrs. Whiting and Watson, we add that it is their inten- 
tion to reprint the 1st arid 2nd vols. of the Encyclopedia, there not being a 
sufficient number at first published to supply those subscribers, who were 
obtained after these volumes appeared.—The others however are the same 
in every respect as the Philadelphia edition. We may thus account for the 
following paragraph which is found on the title page of the new work “ The 
publishers of the second edition of the New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, have 
found it convenient to commence with the third volume of the series, which 
in a work of this nature must be perfectly immaterial to the subscribers.” 


THE MELANGE, No. I. 
“ Idle hours not idly spent.” 


MUCH has been said, as well as written about the dangerous 
nature of the order of the Jesuits. The following anecdote is 
worth volumes of abstract reasoning against them. 
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The late Duke of Choiseul, then Count Stainville, haviag no 
employ in the government of France, happened one evening at 
supper to say somethihg very strong against the Jesuits. Some 
years afterwards he was sent Ambassador to Rome, where, in the 
usual routine of his visits in that situation, he called upon the 
General of the Jesuits, for whose order he professed the highest 
veneration. Your excellence did not always, I fear, think so 
well of us,” replied the General. The Duke, much surprised 
at this observation, begged to know “ what reasons he had for 
thinking so, as he was not conscious that he had ever mentioned 
the order, but in terms of the highest respect.” The General, 
to convince him of the contrary, shewed him an extract from a 
large Register Book belonging to the Society, in which the par- 
ticular conversation alluded to, and the day, and the year in which 
it happened, were minuted down. The Ambassador blushed, 
and excused himself as’ well as he could, and soon went away, 
resolving within himself, whenever he should become Prime 
Minister, to destroy a society that kept up such particular and 
detailed correspondences, of which it might make use to the det- 
riment of administration and government. 

Quere. Is not the French Police indebted for its present per- 


fection, to what it has learnt from the Jesuits ? 
SEresere 


Dr. Johnson has been peculiarly fortunate, if not in the excel- 
lence, at least in the number of his biographers. Sir John Haw- 
kins, James Boswell and Mr. Murphy have written his life, Mr. 
Courteney has eulogised him in verse, while Mrs. Piozzi (for- 
merly Mrs. Thrale) has published his private and confidential 
‘letters.* Among the Jeux-D’ esprits to which the latter publi- 
cation gave birth, the following is noticed as an excellent practic- 
al satire. 

A Mr. Sayer published a print entitled “ A Frontispiece for 
the second edition of Dr. Johnson’s Letters.” Scene—A Room 
furnished with books, and hung with portraits—First, that of Mr. 
Boswell—Second, Sir John Hawkins—The latter is represented 
as opening his own volume at the words, “ When I was in the 
Commission of the Peace.” The third person is Mr. Courteney. 

* In this enumeration, must not be forgotten Dr. Johnson’s Letters to 
Miss Hill Boothby, &c. published by Richard Wright, Surgeon, and Pro- 
prietor of the Museum of Antiquities, Natural and Artificial Curiosities, 
&c. Litchfield. 
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Under these representations is a landscape, with Mr. Boswell 
conducting his fellow traveller about the Hebrides. 

Ata table, sits Mrs. Piozzi, who had been transcribing Dr. 
Johnson’s letters, but is now looking round with terrour towards 
his ghost, which appears to be in the act of offering her a depre- 
catory purse of gold. Overhead is a picture of Mr. Thrale, her 
first husband. His face is obscured by a fiddle and fiddlg-stick, 
with this label near them, “ Thralia, ve misere nimium vicina 
Cremone.’’t 

At the bottom of the plate are the following verses : 


** Madam, (my debt to nature paid) 

I thought the grave with hallowed shade 
Would now protect my name : 

Yet there in vain 1 seek repose, 

My friends each little fault disclose, 
And murder Johnson’s fame. 


First, Boswell, with officious care, 

Shew’d me as men would shew a bear, 
And call’d himself my friend ; 

Sir John with nonsense strew’d my hearse, 

And Courteney pester’d me with verse, 
You torture without end. 


When Streatham spread its plenteous board, 
I open’d Learning’s valued hoard, 
And as I feasted, pros’d. 
Good things I said, good things I eat, 
I gave you knowledge for your meat, 
And thought th’ account was clos’d. 


If obligatiens still I ow’d 
You sold each item to the croud, 
I suffer’d by the tale : 
For God’s sake, madam, let me rest, 
Nog longer vex. your quondam guest— 
Pll pay you for your ale. 
+ Mrs. Piozzi’s first husband was a brewer, her second an Italian musi- 
cian. 


Many of our readers are doubtless acquainted with Christopher 
Smart’s translation of Horace, a very popular school book. 
This gentleman was much admired by his cotemporaries for his 
‘English Poetry. He obtained the Seatonian Prize five times.— 
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He excelled also in Latin verse, into which he translated Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism and the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, together 
with Milton’s /’allegro. His conversation was witty and spright- 
ly, and would readily flow off in extemporaneous poetry. The 
following Spondiac, on the University Beadles, who all happen- 
ed to be fat men, is an expressive effusion of this kind : 
Pinguia tergeminorum abdomina Bedellorum, 
Three Beadles sound, with paunches fat and round, 
This is only equalled by Joshua Barnes’ (Professor of Greek 

at Cambridge) extemporary version of 

Three blue beans in a blue bladder, 

Teess xvamot xvaves evi xvgids xvavenhi 


SELECTED POETRY. 


THE FORCE OF NATURE. 


°T'was on a cliff, whose rocky base - 
Baffled the briny wave, 

Whose cultur’d heights, their verdant store 
To many a tenant gave ; 


A Mother led by rustick cares, 
Had wander’d with her child, 
Unwean’d the babe—yet on the grass, 
He frolick’d, and he smil’d. 


With what delight the mother gaz’d 
To mark the infant’s joy, 

llow oft would pause amidst her toil, 
To contemplate her boy! 


Yet soon by other cares estranged, 
Her thoughts the child forsook : 

Careless he wander’d on the ground, 
Nor caught his mother’s look. 


Cropp’d was each flow’r that caught his eye, 
*Till scrambling o’er the green, 

He gain’d the cliff’s unshelter’d edge, 
And pleased, survey’d the scene. 
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*Twas now the mother, from her toil, 
Turn’d to behold her child, 

The urchin gone—her cheeks were flush’d, 
Her wand’ring eye was wild ! 


She saw him on the cliff’s rude brink, 
Now careless peeping o’er, 

He turn’d, and to his mother smil’d, 
Then sported as before. 


Sunk was her veice-~’twas vain to fly, 
*T was vain the brink to brave, 

Qh! NATURE! it was thine alone, 
To prompt the means to save ; 


She tore her ’kerchief from her breast, 
And laid her bosom bare, 

He saw—delighted—left the brink, 
And sought to banquet there. 


THE BARD. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


Oh ! blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers 
Where pleasure lies carelessly smiling at fame ; 
He was born for much more, and in happier hours, 
His soul might have burn’d with a holier flame. 
The string which now languishes loose o’er the lyre, 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warriour’s dart ; 
And the lip which now breathes but the song of desire, 
Might have pour’d the full tide of the patriot’s heart ! 


But alas! for his country—her pride is gone by, 

And that spirit is broken, which never would bend ; 
O’er the ruin her children in secret much sigh, 

For ’tis treason to love her, and death to defend. 

Unpriz’d are her sons, till they’ve learn’d to betray ; 
Undistinguish’d they live, if they shame not their sires ; 
And the torch, that would light them threugh dignity’s way, 

Must be caught from the pile where their country expires. 
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Thep blame not the bard, if, in pleasure’s soft dream 
He should try to forget what he never can heal; 
Qh! give but a hépe—let a vista but gleam 
Through tie gloom of his country, and mark how he’ll feel ! 
That instant, his heart at her shrine would lay down 
Every passion it nurs’d, every bliss it ador’d, 
While the myrtle now idly entwin’d with his crown, 
Like the wreath of Harmodius shall cover his sword.* 


But though glory be gone, and though hope fade away, 
Thy name, loved’ Erin ! shall live in his songs, 
Not ev’n in the hour when his heart is most gay, 
Will he lose the remembrance of thée or thy wrongs! 
‘The stranger shall bear thy lament on his plains ; 
The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er the deep, 
rill thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains, 
Shall pause at the song of their captive, and weep! 


*See the Hymn attributed to Alcxus, Ev mugre wrwds To £iQes 
¢ognew “I will carry my sword, hidden in myrtles, like Harmodius, and 
Aristogiton,” &c. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 25th August, 1813. 
















































Thermometer.| Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. Observations 
| ae © | ; . | : é te 5 
slel/ele [ele ele! 8 
ed bet fed Pea ee be |é els f 
_ oe 
S ivls io sla ji< J < 
12th|62 }72 | 64 |29.84)29.84 29.9. |N.W (Fair. [pair. 
13thj60 |7S | 64 |30.—/30. 3}30; 3 N. EfFair. |Pair. 
14th|58 |76 | 68 {30.. 5}30. 5/29.98 JN. EjFair. |Fair.  |Diseases. 
15th]66 {80 | 74 }29.95/29 90/29.85| E. |S. E}Pair. |rair. {Cholera In- 
16thj72 |83 | 76 |29.80}29.73/29.68)/S. E.iS. E.iClotdy| “gir. fantum, Re- 
17th|74 |78 | 68-}29.58)}29.45/29 65 S. W.|Cloudy|Rain. {mittent Fe- 
18th|65 |72 |, 64 129.80/29.80/29.906} W. |N.W.iFair. |Fair. vers,Cynan- 
19th|62 |74 | 64 |30.—-30.—/30:—/S. E/N W.iFair. |Fhir. Iche Paroti- 
20th}58 |75 | %2 |30.10)30. 5)S0.— 4S. E.\Fair. | loudy |dza, &c. 
Qist|72 |SO | 74 |30.—{|30.—|30.—|N.W.IN.W.'Fair. |Fair. 
22d |71 [84 | 74 129.95/29 90/29.80/S. E./S. E. Fair. Rain. * 
23d 170 176 | 68 |29.85129 85|29.80IN.W.IN W. Fair. Fair. 
ZAth|65 179 | 74 |29.75|29.75|29.8¢? -S. | W..Fair. {Fair 
25thi65 |72 | 67 '20.9C129 95'SO—'N W.N.W. Fair Fair 

















* Philologes” was received after the paper was in type. It will be insert- 
ed in our next. 
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